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Chattanooga was established in 1886, but it 

was not until 1907 that it received its present 
name. During the first years of its existence it was 
called Grant University, and was combined with the 
school at Athens, which is now Tennessee Wesleyan. 
During this period the college of liberal arts was at 
Athens, and professional courses of theology, medi- 
cine and law were taught at the University of Chat- 
tanooga. In 1910 these professional schools were 
abolished and from that time on the University of 
Chattanooga existed only as a liberal arts college. 
In 1925 a complete separation from the Athens 
school was effected and since then there has been no 
connection between the two colleges. 


T HE institution now known as the University of 


During the past twelve years, the growth of the 
University of Chattanooga has been steady from the 
standpoint of enrollment and increasingly progres- 
sive on the academic side. An evening college has 
been started and a two-term summer school inaugu- 
rated. In line with many other colleges, University 
of Chattanooga now is operated on an accelerated 
program with a full semester of work being offered 
in the summer. The present enrollment is about 530 
students, consisting of an almost equal number of 
men and women. The plant and grounds of the Uni- 
versity are valued at over one million dollars. Al- 
though football was played in a somewhat hap- 
hazard manner in the first days of the University, it 
was not until 1910 that regular schedules were 
adopted. For a number of years after this date, 
games were played with colleges of approximately 
the same size as well as with members of the present 
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University of Chattanooga 


By MANKER PATTEN 















Southeastern Conference such as Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia Tech, and Georgia. 


In 1925 Frank Thomas was appointed head coach. 
He introduced the Notre Dame style of play with 
marked success and this system has been used at the 
University of Chattanooga ever since. In 1926, ’27, 
°28, and ’29 the Moccasins were S. I. A. A. cham- 
pions and each of these years had a number of their 
stars chosen on All S. I. A. A. teams and Little Col- 
lege All American teams. 


After Frank Thomas accepted the coaching job 
with the University of Alabama in 1930, Andrew 
Cecil (“Scrappy”) Moore assumed the position of 
head coach at the University of Chattanooga, a po- 
sition which he has held with honor and success for 
the past 11 years. In his first year as coach, Scrappy 
won the S. I. A. A. and also the newly formed Dixie 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Line- Backers 


By A. C. “SCRAPPY” MOORE 


Head Coach, University of Chattanooga 


HE 6-2-2-1 is unquestionably the 
most popular defense in football 
today. With six men on the line, 

two backers-up, two halfbacks, and a 

safety man, it is ideally designed to 

cope with every weapon at the dis- 
posal of the offense. 

The front line is primarily charged 
with the responsibility of developing 
the play as quickly as possible and 
stripping it of interference. It then 
falis to the second line of defense 
the backers-up, to bag the ball-carrier. 

All eleven players are important in 
the success of the 6-2-2-1 defense. The 
two key men, however, are the full- 
back and the center. 

The duties of the backers-up may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Stop bucks before the ball-carrier 
clears the line of scrimmage. 

2. Stay on the inside of flank plays 
forcing the play when it comes to 
his side and waiting for cut-backs 
when it develops on the opposite 
side. 

5. Cover the other backer-up position 
when play is to other side. 

4. Block for the receiver when ball 
has been quick kicked. 

5. Avoid being fooled by reverses. 
spinners, laterals, and other types 
of deception. 

Ten instructions for backer-up: 

1. Check quickly to see if defense line 
has shifted properly. We impress 
the boy with the principle that 
strength must be met with strength. 
Since the offensive alignment de- 
termines the defensive set-up, the 
backer-up is expected to study the 
attacking formation and adjust the 
defense accordingly. Practice dur- 
ing the first week against enemy 
formations which will give him a 
knowledge of the correct relative 
positions of the defensive linemen. 
If the line has been well prepared. 
it won’t take more than a glance to 
check positions. 

2.Study the opponents for give- 
aways. Your scouts, or the boys 
themselves, after studying the op- 
ponents, may detect give-aways 
which may aid them in determin- 


— 


uw 


ing the type of play to expect. This 
may take the form of slight adjust- 
ments in stance or almost involun- 
tary eye, hand, or foot gestures. 
Unless the backer-up is certain of 
the give-away, he should hold- his 
position. He should never guess. 


. Watch the ball and see what play 


is being made on the defensive 
tackle. At the same time, by the use 
of split vision, the backer-up should 
note the play of the strong-side 
guard. This is a tough assignment 
but most boys can pick it up quick- 
ly with practice. If the offensive 
end and wingback on his side block 
the tackle in, he can expect a play 
to the outside. If they leave the 
tackle alone and the play is a run, it 
is probably a mouse-trap with play 
going through the defensive tackle. 
On pass plays the end and wing- 
back usually start immediately 
down the field. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the play may be a buck. It is 
particularly advantageous to watch 
the play of the strong side guard. 
In almost every popular system of 
offense, this man is usually moving 
in the direction of the play. For 
this reason, it will pay for the 
backer-up to watch him with split 
vision. However, the defensive man 
should not pin his entire faith on 
the movements of the guard. Many 
coaches have pet plays in which 
they camouflage the real intent of 
the play by pulling the guard out 
in the opposite direction. 


. Take a half-step back and outward 


to help maintain position. The 
backer-up should always do this, 
unless the play is definitely a buck. 
If the offensive team is using a 
spinner, half spinner, reverse, or 
triple pass behind the line, this 
half-step backward and outward 
will keep him in position long 
enough to diagnose the play. 


. Be certain of the direction of the 


play before leaving position. The 
backer-up must never guess. When 
uncertain of a play. he should hold 
his ground. This will get him into 
less trouble than if he guesses and 
guesses right 90 per cent of the 
time. 


6. If a buck, come up fast to meet it. 
He should immediately plunge into 
the line at the point of attack and 
tackle anyone in the hole. 


. If a flank play, keep even or slight- 
ly behind it while attempting to 
make the tackle. Do not over-run 
the play. Cut backs are dangerous 
and difficult to stop. The end and 
defensive halfback will take care of 
the outside. The backer-up should 
force the play, trying to make the 
tackle but always from the inside. 


as 
Co 


. If the play is to the opposite side, 
keep it well ahead and be on the 
alert for cut-backs. The backer- 
up's hands should be in front of 
him to ward off any blockers. The 
play may. best be followed with a 
cross-over step as this seems to be 
the fastest way of covering ground 
while still observing the play. He 
should be at least three steps be- 
hind the play as it develops to the 
opposite flank. 

9. If a pass, drop back and cover the 
territory or man assigned. This will 
depend on the type of pass defense 
used. One definite thing to remem- 
ber is to prevent the man he is 
covering from getting too close or 
sneaking behind him. If the man 
is too close to him, a sudden burst 
of speed will put him in the clear. 

10. 1f a quick kick, drop back and 

block the first man he can reach. 

We do not believe that the forego- 
ing points are iron-clad rules to ob- 
serve under all conditions; however. 
we do say that if the boy can absorb 
the prescribed instructions and meth- 
eds of play, he will be able to conduct 
himself creditably at all times. 
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The Navy Pre-flight Athletic Program 
at Athens, Georgia 


By LT. CHARLES A. BURTON, USNR 


HE biggest, and by far the most 

important, athletic program in 

the history of the Southland is 
taking place at Athens, Georgia. 

There on the historic University of 
Georgia campus is one of Uncle Sam’s 
four revolutionary U. S. Navy Pre- 
Flight Schools. To this vital training 
goes the vast majority of our future 
Naval aviators from the Southern 
states. 

From the District of Columbia and 
Maryland on the north, to Florida on 
the south, west to Texas, the Pre- 
Flight School at Athens is receiving 
carefully-selected youths who are des- 
tined to give America world dom- 
ination of the skies. 

The Athens school, since its open- 
ing in June, has been the new Alma 
Mater of many of the South’s leading 
athletes, both collegiate and scholas- 
tic, as scores of their former coaches 
can testify. And more are due to en- 
ter Naval Aviation, as the Navy De. 
partment has set a goal of 30,000 
trained pilots in the next year. 

But most of the entering cadets 
are non-athletes—an estimated 90 per 
cent—and here lies the chief reason 
for the establishment of four Pre- 
Flight Schools, a move that added 12 
weeks to Naval Aviation training but 
one which is to pay big dividends. 

At the outset of hostilities, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics tackled the all- 
important job of conditioning its fu- 
ture fliers, mentally and physically, 
for the heavy tasks ahead. It was ap- 
parent that the ordinary training pro- 
gram could not develop, on a wide 
basis, the needed qualities of stam- 
ina, agility and the combative spirit. 

Too many of our youths, unfortu- 
nately, have led the “easy life.” Their 
bodies are not toughened to the life- 
and-death conditions that they will 
face in this global war. Nor are their 
spirits conditioned to that “will to 
win” that must be the motivating fac- 
tor for victory in arms. 

After a remarkable piece of organ- 
ization and leadership, the four Pre- 
Flight Schools came into being under 
the immediate direction of Command- 
er Tom Hamilton, former Annapolis 
star athlete and head football coach. 
a top aviator with a firm faith in the 
value of physical and mental condi- 
tioning. 





To staff many of the posts at these 
four Pre-Flight Schools, Commander 
Hamilton called upon the nation’s 
coaches, athletic leaders, physical 
training veterans. Their immediate. 
enthusiastic response is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the profession. 

As a result, the officer personnel at 
the schools reads like a roll call of 
the top figures in American sports of 
the past three decades. 

Illustrative of this are some of the 
names at the Pre-Flight School at 
Athens. Head of the athletic depart- 
ment is Lieut. Comdr. Madison ( Mat- 
ty) Bell, former head football coach 
at Southern Methodist University. 
His assistant is Lieut. Comdr. William 
Gooch, Jr., recent athletic director at 
William and Mary. 

Heading the sports program is 
Lieut. Comdr. Russell (Dutch) Smith, 
formerly at Texas Tech and Louisiana 
State. Head coaches of the nine sports 
in operation are: 

Swimming—Lieut. William F. Fos- 
ter, veteran of first World War and 
formerly head coach at Southern 
Methodist. 

Football—Lieut. Raymond (Bear) 
Wolf, who left the post of head coach 
at the University of North Carolina 
to enter Naval Service. 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph. 


Boxing—Lieut. Roy D. Simmons, 
for 17 years head coach at Syracuse 
University. 

Wrestling—Lieut. Clifford P. Keen, 
University of Michigan’s head coach 
for 16 years. 

Basketball—Lieut. Forest (Whitey ) 
Baccus, recent head coach at South- 
ern Methodist. 

Soccer — Lieut. (j.g.) Sherman 
Rees, Springfield College graduate 
and recent coach at Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Military Track—Lieut. Charles C. 
Sportsman, the highly - successful 
track coach at North Texas State 
College. 

Gymnastics and Tumbling—Lieut. 
Marshall L. Brown, past 15 years ath- 
letic director of the Dallas Athletic 
Club. 

Man-to-Man Combat—Lieut. (j.g.) 
Alfred L. Stewart, recently head 
coach and athletic director at the 
University of Tampa. 

The roll of assistant coaches is 
equally impressive. In addition, the 
platoons of cadets are commanded by 
commissioned officers who are, for 
the most part, athletes who have been 
prominent in recent years. They are 
the confidants of the cadets, in con- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Cross Country Running 


By GEORGE GRIFFIN, Lt. Commander, USNR 


ITH every effort being 

made to fit our young men 

for the services, it seems to 
the writer that most coaches and ath- 
letic directors are passing up the most 
sensible and inexpensive method of 
fitting our boys to stand the gaff, 
namely, cross country running. 

The spectacular and sometimes so- 
called obstacle courses have their 
part, but the main weakness of this 
type of training is the fact that after 
running over this course once or twice 
during the day, it is considered 
enough and that is the end of that. 

Properly handled and developed, 
nothing is a better conditioner and 
body builder than cross country run- 
ning. An outfit costs little or nothing 
and the roads and paths are available 
to everyone and there is no question 
of upkeep—the rougher the course the 
better. 

In the beginning, proper attention 
must be given body building exer- 
cises which in itself is valuable to all. 
A man runs with his arms, back and 
stomach muscles just as well as with 
his legs, and in talking to runners you 
will find that they complain about 
their arms and shoulders tiring long 
before their legs. One reason for this 
is that most men give their legs a 
great deal of exercise going about 
their daily tasks, with never a thought 
to their arms, stomach and back. So 
in your cross country program, you 
must see to it that your men take set- 
ting up exercises daily. In fact, after 
a short warm-up period, you should 
start your program every day in this 
manner. 

As to your program, after your 
men are in condition, you can hold 
intramural meets, paper chases, etc. 
One of the best methods of keeping 
up interest is to select two men from 
the squad and have them choose teams 
by lot, placing small prizes on the 
race, which go to the winning team. 
Prizes such as movie tickets, ice 
cream, etc., can be given. In addition 
to keeping the boys’ interest, it gives 
each man the privilege of running on 
a team. The competition is keener 
and races are run somewhat under 
meet conditions. At the end of the 
season, letters are awarded to the var- 
sity team and the B squads are not 
forgotten in that some type of medal 
or award is presented to each man. 


Cross country running is much 
more interesting than running on a 
track in that there is constant change 
of scenery and the up and down hill 
running brings into play so many 
different muscles. 

Another and the’ most important 
thing about cross country running is 
the fact that it teaches a boy to be 
determined. It is better than any oth- 
er form of sport. It teaches him to 
keep going, away from the plaudits 
of the crowd, and there will be no 
crowds around the firing line cheer- 
ing him on. It will be every man for 
himself and the man in good condi- 
tion will be the man that comes back. 
It is easy to keep going with thou- 
sands cheering, as in our spectator 
sports, such as football and baseball, 
but out on the road when your legs 
and chest begin to hurt and it seems 
as if you will never reach the finish is 
when the test comes. It is easy to ease 
up and say that no one will ever know 
the difference if you rest a little. Be 
sure, before allowing your men to 
compete, that they have had the prop- 
er grounding with a long period of 
preliminary training. A suggested 
schedule follows: 

First week: Short jog, not over one- 
quarter mile, to warm up, followed 
by setting up exercises. Close prac- 
tice with another quarter-mile jog. 

Second week: Quarter-mile jog to 
warm up. Setting up exercises. Close 
with one-half mile jog. 

Third week: Warm up. Setting up 
exercises. Close with one-mile jog. 

Fourth week: Quarter-mile to one- 
half mile jog to warm up. Setting up 
exercises. Take men on course and let 
them cover the course by running 
440 yards and then walking 440 
yards. Alternate this around the 
course. 

Fifth week: Warm up, setting up 
exercises, and then this following 
suggested schedule: 

Monday: If course is two miles, 
have men run over distance usually 
3 to 4 miles at easy pace. If 3-mile 
course run 6 miles. 

Tuesday: Warm up. Exercises. 
Have each man run a quarter-mile at 
best speed. Rest and jog one mile. 
Time this quarter, if possible. 

Wednesday: First time trial over 
course, best speed. Be sure and warm 


up. 


Thursday: Warm up. Exercises. 
Short sprints, 60 to 70 yards, about 
six for each man, followed by one- 
mile jog. 

Friday: Warm, up. Exercises. Jog 
one mile or rest altogether. 

Sixth week: Same as fifth week, 
varying Tuesday and Thursday work- 
outs in this manner: Have squad go 
out on course, run first quarter at 
best speed, jog second quarter, so on 
around the course. Or have men run 
first half of course at best speed, and 
jog second half slowly. Be sure and 
rest men on Fridays, or any day be- 
fore competition. Be sure and get over 
distance work in every Monday. Dur- 
ing the fifth week it is sometimes a 
good idea to cut out sprinting and 
have several over distance runs to 
build up legs. It is further suggested 
that men between 16 and 18 not be 
run over 2 miles, 18 year old boys 3 
miles, over this age 4 miles. Follow 
sixth week schedule during rest of 
season, with a day off thrown in now 
and then. 

It would not be amiss to mention 
diet. Any sensible diet is satisfactory. 
Let a man eat those foods that agree 
with him, going easy on foods fried 
in too much grease. A certain amount 
of sweets is good for your runners, 
but must not be overdone. 

Equipment needed is top shirt, 
track pants, athletic supporter, and 
any type shoe. If available, a sweat 
suit. If not, any type of long under- 
wear and wool shirt to be used in cold 
weather. In meets on cold days and 
at other times, be sure your men wear 
a warm upper garment. 

You will find merchants, theatres, 
etc., willing to cooperate with you in 
your athletic program by contribut- 
ing prizes of all sorts, and around a 
camp or school, arrangements can be 
made with the school store or post 
exchange to. purchase inexpensive 
medals or prizes. Innumerable plans 
can be worked out to keep up the in- 
terest of the boys. The school or 
camp that is passing up this fine op- 
portunity for training is not giving 
its best to our boys during this criti- 
cal period. 

It is, of course, understood that a 
boy should have a physical examina- 
tion before beginning this program. 
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The Central High School Band of 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


NDER the direction of Edward 

S. Vanover, Central High 

School of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, has developed one of the 
finest bands in the South. Cen- 
tral High has an enrollment of 
2600 students, and when Mr. Van- 
over took charge in 1938, they 
had a band of 36 pieces. They now 
have a football band of 196 players, 
26 majorettes, 7 color guards, band 
captain, drum major and sponsor— 
all dressed in beautiful purple and 


gold uniforms—and a girls’ battalion 
works with the purple and gold band 
at the football games, making spec- 
tacular formations, figures and float- 
ing words. The thousands who have 
seen it proclaim it the best in the 
South. 

In addition to the purple and gold 
band, Central High School has an R. 
O. T. C. band, numbering 110 play- 
ers, dressed in full military uniform. 
It has its band captain, sponsor, drum 
major, four first lieutenants and eight 
second lieutenants. 


The concert band consists of 104 
pieces. Each year guest conductors 
and soloists are invited to come to 
Chattanooga. Among those brought 
in are Dr. Frank Simon. America’s 
foremost cornet soloist; Capt. E. W. 
Hall, bandmaster of the University of 
Tennessee band; Major Jack Stafford, 
one of the nation’s best trombone 
soloists; and Dr. A. S. Miescer, the 
outstanding band director of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 








Epwarp S, VANOVER 


Mr. Vanover was born in Lex- 
ington, Virginia. He served on a 
submarine chaser in World War 
I, at the age of 14. He was with 
Ringling Bros, Barnum and Bai- 
ley Circus for two years, was cor- 
net soloist with the Royal Scotch 
Highlanders Band for four years, 
with Frank Simon’s National 
Broadcasting band three years 
and was with the famous John 
Philip Sousa’s band for two 
years. He is a graduate of the 
Army Bandmaster School of 
Washington, D. C. and has his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Ohio 
State University. He came to Cen- 
tral High School from Ohio, 
where he had developed several 
championship bands. 














Above, left: ELizABeEtTH Morton, captain of majorettes; right: DoNALD Brock, captain of 


the colors and color guard. 


/ 


Below: CentraL HicH Scuoot Footsatt Banp. 
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Batter Up! Play Ball! 


As we go to press, the administrative authorities of the 
Southern and Southeastern Conferences are in session. 
debating whether or not to discontinue college athletics 
for the duration of the war. 

As far as we know, the government has never ex- 
pressed a desire that college football be discontinued. 
On numerous occasions high-ranking officers in all 
branches of the service have voiced their confidence in 
the military value of football and have expressed a hope 
that it would be continued. The statement of Colonel 
Theodore Bank, head of the Army Physical Fitness pro- 
gram is typical: 

“The Army still believes competitive sports should be 
carried on as long as it is at all possible. We attach great 
importance to them in our own training program, and 
they are neither a leisure-time occupation nor a supple- 
ment to the program. They are definitely a part of the 
program. 

“There is no reason why football, for instance, should 
not continue unless transportation difficulties make that 
impossible. In that connection it might be possible for 
a team to play its neighborhood rival two or three times 
a season. 

“In any event, we do hope school and college sports 
will not be eliminated.” 

It is significant that as our great invasion armada 
approached the shores of North Africa the “stand by” 
signal used was “Batter Up!” and the signal for action 
was “Play Ball!” From the American field of sports came 
the cue for action — and from the American field of 
sports, where 444,000 boys are playing football, will 


come the men to execute the history-making command — 


Batter Up! Play Ball! 
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H. V. Porter 


A carpenter who traveled on foot to register and pay 
his tax started a new era; — twenty centuries of desire 
by the best of civilized men for continued peace and 
good will between individuals and between nations. For 
generations, December has brought a yearly revival of 


that desire and a rededication of the efforts of men to 


that cause. A year ago the annual recurrence of this 


spirit was overshadowed by events which made it neces- 
sary for men to lay aside their ordinary ways of life in 
order to preserve the freedoms which were enjoyed dur- 
ing a peaceful era of the past and to give hope for an 
early return of a December drama in which the Christmas 
star will again have top billing and which will have no 


scene stealing by the god of war. 


December of 1942 is a month of contradictions. Peace 
must be promoted by tactics of war. Healing must be done 
through hurt. Ultimate good will must be engendered by 
a hymn of hate. Sports designed for fun become a 
serious means to a grim end. Training for later life 
enjoyment is supplanted by that for immediate survival. 
Democracy is held through temporary loss of it. Freedom 
is gained through sacrifice of liberty. Life is preserved 
through extinction of it. The bill of rights is retained 
by cancelling most of its provisions. The sin of violence 


is the greatest virtue. Independence springs from its own 


surrender. 


The brilliant Bethlehem star is eclipsed by a bloody 
rising sun. 

School athletic departments celebrate a double anni- 
versary. December 7th gives a flinty hardness to the 
purpose which underlies the training for contests which 
are tempered by the softening influence of December 
25th. For a little while, the merciful cloak of forgetful- 
ness covers the stark realities of modern war. Sanity is 
saved through giving undivided attention to the soothing 
strains of Silent Night and to the friendly athletic strife 
between teams of boys who will soon be allies in the 
greatest crusade that has ever been organized, — a cru- 
sade to protect the right of unborn millions to openly 
celebrate the 20-century-old event that continues to mold 
the lives of men and that blots out chaos with an uncon- 
querable faith and tranquility. 

December games are fleeting samples of the irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm of youth and of those who are interested 
in youth. The right to this enjoyment is one of the ever- 


lasting privileges that continues to exist even in wartime. 
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Intramural 
Sports at 

Glynn Academy 


By S. R. ADAMS 


Organization 


HE Intramural Sports Depart- 

ment is organized on a medium 

size high school plan. The unit 
of competition is the home room. The 
intramural program is based upon 
the following premises. 

1. To attain the most desirable 
physical, intellectual and emotional 
development every boy and girl in 
high school should enjoy several 
hours of vigorous physical activity 
every day. 

2. That a two or three period a 
week physical education program does 
not fill this need. The physical edu- 
cation period is essentially teacher di- 
rected, and is a period of both work 
and play especially controlled and di- 
rected along predetermined lines. 

3. The intramural sports program 
attempts to fulfill the total activity 
needs of the pupil and to motivate 
further types of activity. 


Administration 


The administration of the intra- 
mural sports is conducted through the | 


student council of the school. It is 


consistent with democratic ideals. The | 
program is primarily a student affair | 
guided by the faculty and is subject | 
to the rules and regulations of the lo- | 


cal school and the department of 


SouTHERN CoacH AND ATHLETE 


For the athletes of America, the boys 
who develop their muscles, their 
physical skill and moral courage in 
vigorous competitive sports—the 
boys who make the world’s finest 
soldiers, sailors and flyers—only the 
best of equipment is suitable. It is 
a privilege to serve them. 


CGS 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


health and physical education. The | FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


functional control of the program is 
accomplished through the student 
council by means of an intramural 
sports committee. This committee is 
composed of the chairman of the fol- 
lowing special committees: (1) 
schedules, (2) publicity, (3) rules 
and officials, (4) conduct of games, 


(5) eligibility and sportsmanship, 


(6) records and awards. 


Each home room has two man- 


agers, one girl and one boy. They, 
with the help of the home room 
teacher and _ physical education 


teacher, select a team to represent | 


their room. The home room captain 


arranges for practice sessions for its | 


team and sees that the team reports 
for their game at the correct time and 
place. The home room teacher can 
assist greatly by suggestions and in- 
fluence. The emphasis is upon partici- 
pation. Team standing and record 


matters are kept each day by the stu- | 


AWARD SWEATERS 


BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 


JACKETS AND WARM-UP APPAREL 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


1115 North Franklin Street 


dents and checked by the teachers to 
prevent disputes and misunderstand- 
ing. 

The boys .and girls enjoy a va- 
riety of activities. In some cases the 
boys and girls participate together. 
The most popular activities are touch 
football, basketball, horseshoes, ‘ten- 
nis, swimming, playground ball, vol- 
leyball and track. 

Each home room entering an ac- 
tivity is given .a basic number of 
points. Points are given for first, sec- 


¢ Chicago, Illinois 


ond, third, and fourth places. Points 
are given for the number of students 
participating. An award, such as a 
plaque or trophy, is made to the home 
room when the schedules for that par- 
ticular sport or activity have been 
completed. In October the boys en- 
gaged in a touch football tournament 
and the girls in a volleyball tourna- 
ment. A horseshoe tournament for 
boys and girls was conducted during 
November. Basketball will begin in 
December. 
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WAR-TIME ATHLETICS 


By H. V. PORTER, Executive Secretary 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


The national emergency requires 
modification in the athletic program. 
This does not mean the discontinu- 
ance of activities which have always 
been of value in building physical 
fitness and the attributes which make 
a good soldier and a good citizen. 
The modification ought to be in the 


of the best ways for securing wider 
participation is to extend track ac- 
tivities so that they will cover a num. 
ber of events which are of direct use 
to boys who will enter the armed ser- 
vice. The Minnesota branch of the Of.- 
fice of Civilian Defense under super- 
vision of Director Carl Nordly and 


The course can be laid out on any 
playing field and there is almost no 
limit to the number of students who 
might be accommodated. Because this 
course is suitable for any high school, 
the plans for it and for the construc- 
tion of the obstacles are shown in 
diagrammatic form. 





Marshall Ryman has worked out a 
practical plan for an obstacle race. 


direction of giving more students the 
benefits of this athletic training. One 





THIS OBSTACLE RACE was designed by the Minnesota 
O.C.D. under direction of CARL NORDLY and MAR- 
SHALL RYMAN and is recommended by the NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OFFICE as fitting high 


school needs. 
RULES 


. No spiked or cleated shoes. 
2. If contestant knocks over equipment, he must replace 
it and repeat his trial. 


SUGGESTIONS 
Keep weekly time records. 


Hold telegraphic meets. 
Have race at football games. 


Use as one event in track meet. If courses are uniform, 
records may be accepted. 

Stage pursuit races by giving slower men a head start. 

Stage relay races. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
’ FOR OBSTACLE 6, run outside first goal post, around 
alternate ends of the hurdles and inside second post. 


OBSTACLE 8 is a regulation broad jump pit except that 
a rope one foot high replaces take-off board. 


FOR OBSTACLE 9, step in each box. 
FOR OBSTACLE 11, climb rope and travel hand over 


hand across crossbar. 


— 
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OBSTACLE 7 (see diagram) is a 
fence 4 feet high. It can be con 
structed like a saw horse. 

OBSTACLE 2 is a crawl under a 
rope or chain 2 feet high, then over a 
regulation low hurdle and under a 
second rope or chain. 

OBSTACLE 3 is a maze run be 
tween stakes set 3 feet apart and hav. 
ing two right angle turns in a dis: 
tance of 20 feet. 

OBSTACLES 4 and 6 are regula: 
tion low hurdles. 

OBSTACLE 5 is a wall 714 feet 
high. 

OBSTACLE 7 is a 2” x 6” beam 
set edgewise. It is 1 foot above the 
ground and 12 feet long. 

OBSTACLE 8 is a broad jump pit 
with a rope stretched 1 foot above the 
ground instead of a take-off board. 

OBSTACLE 9 is made of six rect- 
angular bottomless boxes 12 inches 
by 20 inches and 9 inches high. 


OBSTACLE 10 is a ladder braced 


with a scaffold and leading to a plat-. 


form six feet above the ground. The 
platform is two feet square and the 
ladder is set at an eighty degree angle. 


OBSTACLE 11 is made by sus- 
pending a knotted rope from the goal 
crossbar. Suspension should be from 
a point eighteen inches from a goal 
post. The competitors must climb the 
rope and travel by hand along the 
crossbar. 





NAVY PRE-FLIGHT 
(Continued from Page 7) 
stant association, and also assist in 
coaching duties. 

The American way of competitive 
sports is a foundation of the Naval 
Aviation pre-flight training program. 
It forms the basis of a setup in which 
“sports for sport’s sake” is replaced 
by the utilitarian plan of using sports 
for what they will contribute to the 
war effort in general and to the fly- 
ing cadets in particular. 

Each sport has a part to contribute 
to the over-all plan—‘“to train our pi- 
lots not only so they are more skillful 
in flying technique and knowledge. 
but in one year and subsequent train- 
ing to place them on the field of com- 
bat stronger and tougher, both men- 
tally and physically.” 

Boxing, wrestling, and man-to- 
man combat teach methods of attack 
and self-defense and deal in the reali- 
ties of warfare. Military sports fea- 
ture obstacle climbing, grenade 
throwing, vaulting and ‘tumbling. 
Football and track develop agility. 
coordination of mind and body and 
the ability to act rapidly and effec- 
tively. Swimming teaches the cadets 
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to be relaxed in the water, to swim 
with clothes on and to save the lives 
of others. 

In addition, there is hard, manual 
labor and an extensive hiking pro- 
gram. 

The cadet program is carefully 
mapped out and supervised so that 
each boy receives instruction in two 
sports daily, Saturday and Sunday 
excepted. Each week he moves to two 
new sports, thus receiving two weeks’ 
instruction in each activity. 

The competitive side is amply cared 
for with a sports program that takes 
place late each afternoon. Cadets are 
divided into squadron teams, and may 
elect their competitive sport, although 
all must take the instructional work. 
The battle for victory in every sport 
is hard-fought and filled with the 
“fight” that is carefully fostered for 
these future pilots of our Navy planes. 
Results are compiled weekly and the 
winning squadron honored by having 
its flag raised on the school grounds. 

No effort is made to turn out in- 
dividual champions. The coaching 
emphasis is upon development of 
skills and factors which will give the 
boy a better chance in his coming 
struggle with the Japs and Nazis. 
Thus, in swimming, endurance and 
keeping afloat under adverse condi- 
tions are paramount, instead of speed. 
In boxing, a boy learns to take pun- 
ishment and keep on battling. In man- 
to-man combat, he learns how to dis- 
pose of an adversary with his bare 
hands, if necessary. Tumbling has a 
vital place in giving a cadet balance 
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and coordination from unusual posi- 
tions that he will meet in flying. Bas- 
ketball’s stress is upon continued 
speed to build up endurance. 

Marks are maintained daily by in- 
structors. In addition, each cadet un- 
dergoes a series of tests and measure- 
ments upon entering, and upon grad- 
uation, designed to show his physical 
fitness improvement. The results have 
been gratifying, so much so that the 
cadets reporting to the primary flight 
bases have earned the nickname of 
“supermen.” 

But all is not sports at the Pre- 
Flight School. There are two other 
departments of equal import—aca- 
demic and military. The former gives 
courses in essentials of naval service, 
mathematics and physics and nomen- 
clature and recognition. 

The military, administered chiefly 
by alumni of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, has charge of infantry drill, 
manual of arms, ordnance and gun- 
nery, seamanship, first aid, rifle range, 
semaphore, radio code, blinker and 
hiking. 

Each of these departments takes 
one period in the cadet’s daily pro- 
gram, along with athletics. Conse- 
quently, the future Naval aviator is 
a busy fellow from reveille at 6 A. M. 
to taps at 10 P. M., but the Navy is 
achieving its slogan “Rough, Tough 
and Smart.” 

After successfully completing 12 
weeks at the Pre-Flight School, the 
eager, bronzed, hardened cadet moves 
on for an additional 12 weeks’ train- 

(Continued on Page 14) 





52 Broad Street, N. W. 





SPORTING GOODS 


WE CARRY THE BEST KNOWN LINES IN 


ATHLETIC GOODS — 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 


CONVERSE, SAND — and many others. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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@ Intelligence, courage and 
will-to-win are seriously im- 
paired unless backed up by a 
perfectly conditioned and trained 
body. That is why America’s 
vigorous competitive games play 
such an important part in the 


training of our fighting forces. 


They produce finely muscled 


bodies that operate like ma- 
chines, directed by smart minds 
and backed by courageous hearts. 


We are proud to play a part in 


equipping America’s athletes. 


ATHLETIC JERSEYS «© SWEATERS © SHIRTS © HOSE 





KING SPORTSWEAR CO. 


1115 N. Franklin Street, Chicago 





NAVY PRE-FLIGHT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ing at one of the Navy’s primary flight 
bases where he gets his first taste of 
actual flying. This is followed by 
three months at Pensacola or Corpus 
Christi for advanced flying instruc- 
tion. Approval at these stations earns 
the cadet his Navy wings of gold. 
The training is not complete at this 
stage, however. Three more months 
follow at an operational base, where 
the stress is on combat flying condi- 


tions. Then, after one year, the Naval 
aviator is ready for action, with the 
knowledge that his year-long train- 
ing is the best in the world. 

The physical fitness program is 
continued, in a modified degree, at 
the primary, advanced bases and at 
the operational bases and aboard car- 
riers. Once its fliers are in condition. 
the Navy means to keep them that 
way. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Conference Title. The Moccasins 
were also Dixie Conference cham- 
pions in 1940 and *41. 


For the season just ended the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga could justly 
claim another Dixie Conference cham- 
pionship, as this is the only college in 
the conference that did not give up in- 
tercollegiate football during the year. 
Since December, 1941, six colleges 
with whom Chattanooga had games 
scheduled for this season asked to 
have their contracts cancelled. In spite 
of this discouraging fact, the authori- 
ties of the University of Chattanooga 
decided that so long as our gov- 
ernment advocated the continuance 
of football this institution would 
make every effort to maintain a rep- 
resentative schedule. Although it had 
been the policy for a number of years 
to play only one Southeastern Con- 
ference team each season, in 1942 the 
Moccasins took on Auburn, Georgia 
Tech, and the University of Georgia, 
and gave a splendid account of them- 
selves in each battle. 


At the present time, the continuance 
of any inter-collegiate football for the 
duration of the war appears doubtful. 
Chattanooga will adhere to the pol- 
icy advocated by the government in 
this respect. In the meantime and 
without regard to whether inter-col- 
legiate football is played during the 
next few years or not, the University 
of Chattanooga has greatly strength- 
ened its physical education program 
for all of its students. A minimum of 
three hours per week is required of 
every man student, with even more 
time being given each week to con- 
ditioning games and exercises by 
those students enrolled in the various 
enlisted reserve corps. Chattanooga 
does not have a senior R. O. T. C., 
but its male students are given in- 
struction in military drill, boxing, 
judo, wrestling, and swimming, in 
addition to the conditioning acquired 
from regular exercise on a fine ob- 
stacle course. 


Almost half of the male students 
at Chattanooga are now enrolled in 
the reserve corps of the Army, Army 
Air Forces, the Marine Corps, and 
the Navy. The administration and 
faculty of Chattanooga fully appre- 
ciate the responsibilities entailed by 
the acceptance of these men as po- 
tential future officers in our armed 
services, and are making a sincere and 
earnest effort to so equip these men 
both mentally and physically that 
when the time of active service comes, 
they will prove themselves worthy 
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sons of their Country and their Alma 
Mater. 

With the lowered draft age going 
into effect, the future of colleges, par- 
ticularly those of the size of Chat- 
tanooga, seems rather precarious. 
But Dr. David Lockmiller, the re- 
cently elected president of the Uni- 
versity, is facing this future with con- 
fidence and determination. The con- 
tinued existence of any college is a 
matter of deep concern to all authori- 
ties connected with the institution. 
But the continued existence of our 
forms of life and government are of 
much greater importance. This is fully 
appreciated by the administrative of- 
ficials of the University of Chatta- 
nooga. And this institution is strain- 
ing every resource towards the fur- 
therance of the national war effort 
with earnest, though secondary, con- 
sideration for the future of the Uni- 
versity itself. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Southern Coach and Athlete published 
monthly, except June, July, and August, at 
Decatur, Georgia, for October, 1942. 

STATE OF GEORGIA 
COUNTY OF FULTON 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Dwight Keith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the editor, business manager and owner of the 
Southern Coach and Athlete and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Dwight Keith, 751 Park Drive, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, Dwight Keith; Managing 
Editor, Dwight Keith; Business Manager, 
Dwight Keith. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

DWIGHT KEITH, 
Editor Publisher, Business 
Manager and Owner. 
W. A. JACKSON, N. P., Fulton Co., Ga. 
My commission expires Oct. 3, 1944) 


ss. 




































































Your Headquarters Subscription to 
| Southern Coach and 
Athlete 
$1.00 per year 
Bound Volumes 
$2.00 each 
ee SOUTHERN COACH and 
ATHLETE 
IN ATL A NT A 751 Park Drive, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Make the Biltmore your 
headquarters when you come 
to Atlanta. It is conveniently 
located—only a few minutes 
walk from Georgia Tech — GEORGIA MILITARY 
Grant Field and Rose Bowl. ACADEMY 
oN tae aad cloesiene College Park, Georgia 
ice water .. . popular (Six Miles from Atlanta) 
prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. Home-like Atmosphere — Individual At- 
tention — Post-Graduate Courses — 
Rates From $3 Preparatory Course for West Point and 
. Annapolis — Aviation — Separate Jun- 
ior Department — Athletic Teams for 
ATLANTA Boys of All Ages — 
BILTMORE For information, write 
L. W. W. WwW 
The South’s Supreme Hotel co A BREWSTER 
President 
GENERAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Manufacturers . 
Banners, Pennants, Flags, Felt Novelties, Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery, Chenille and Felt Letters and Emblems, Cel- 
luloid Buttons and Badges, Gold and Silver Embossing. 
New home located at 72 BROAD ST., N. W. WAlnut 5127 
ATLANTA, GA. 














RAWLINGS 
Athletic 
Equipment 


® Make Parks-Chambers 
your headquarters for 
sports equipment. A com- 
plete, quality line for bas- 
ketball, football, baseball 


. . . Wholesale and retail. 


RIDDELL 


Football, Track and 
Baseball Shoes 


O’SHEA 


Sweaters 


HARRIS 


Jackets 


KEDS 
and 
CONVERSE 


Rubber Soled Basketball 
Shoes 


Parks-CHAMBERS 


37 PEACHTREE ST 











Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 


You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 
conveniently on all principal highways 
in the South . . . in each you will find 

a cordial welcome by a cheerful, 
friendly staff. The rooms are 

large and well ventilated... ror 
each with private bath and e RK 
radio... garage connec- Pd PS) $ 
tions are convenient se S $ 
and popular prices | S Rs 
prevail in dining Pd $ 


RATES 
Lie, a0" ay? ap? 40° ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 




















When the game ends... 
pause and 
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“oy” Two words describe ice-cold 


Coca-Cola... delicious and re- 
freshing. Delicious, because it 
is always a pleasure to taste. 
Refreshing, because it leaves 
a delightful after-sense of re- 
freshment. So when you pause 
throughout the day, make it 
the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


TRADE-MARK 
\ es f 
Delicious and y; 
\. Refreshing 
"y ¢ 
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YOU TASTE ITS QUALITY 








